
by Richard Gold 

"The computer does not fit into 50 
minute time blocks' at school," Glenn 
Cartwright of McGill's Department of 
Educational Psychology and Counsell- 
ing declares, as he leans back in his 
chair. 

A button on his telephone lights up as 
' the phone starts to ring. 

"You can't just interrupt a student's 
communication with the computer," he 
continues as the phone continues to 

...Just as I'm not going to interrupt 
our communication simply because the 
telephone is ringing." For the next 
minute or so, rings punctuate his obser- 
vations. 

Computers will change far more than 
the time schedule in the classroom. At a 
recent conference on computers in 
education, Cartwright revealed his 
belief that computers "are going to 
change everything we do. 

Specifically, in education, computers 
can be used to create a rich learning en- 
vironment. There are two types of such 
environments. 

At the same December conference, 
hosted by McGill, Educational 
Psychology and Counselling assistant 
professor Guy Groen explained the dif- 
ference between the two environments. 

In the first type or "free 
environment", says Groen, "the stu- 
dent is given a language and can tell the 
computer to do whatever is permitted 
by the language." Examples of this type 
of environment are text-editors, word- 
processors and programming languages 
such as FORTRAN, Cobol, Pascal and 
Logo. 

In the second or "constrained en- 
vironment,"- he explained, "the stu- 
dent's input is evaluated by the com- 
puter and some kind of feedback is pro- 
vided." 

The most noteworthy example of a 
constrained environment is Computer 
Assisted Instruction (CAI). This includes 
drill-and-practice programs which 
"generate sequences of problems 
which the student has to answer," says 
Groen. 

A second type of CAI is the tutorial 
program. A student sits in front of a 
computer terminal and is tutored in 
whichever field of study the program is 
designed for. 

"The reasons for tutorial CAI are 
clear," says Groen. "It is obviously the 
way to automate the curriculum." 

Unfortunately, as Groen points out, 
"tutorial CAI requires more time and ef- 
fort to create" than other forms of in- 
struction. In fact, tutorial programs can- 
not be developed until computer scien- 
tists discover how to program certain 
aspects of human intelligence, namely 



Natural Language Processing (the pars- 
ing and limited understanding of 
speech). 

. CAI, although a predominant exam- 
ple of the use of computers in educa- 
tion, is not the only one or the most im- 
portant. Cartwright believes the com- 
puter in any form, creates a rich en- 
vironment for communication which 
enhances learning dramatically. 

"The central nervous system 
develops in direct response to the en- 
vironment and, at the moment, only the 
computer has the' potential to provide 
the richest possible environment for our 
j dents," says Cartwright. 
Chair of the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology and Counselling 
Howard Stutt believes "teaching in the 
traditional sense will be done in a more 
imaginary way" because of the com-, 
puter. 

Stutt worries that computers, rather 
than bringing everyone to a higher level 
of education, could "widen the gap bet- 
ween well educated people and those 
who aren't" He doesn't seem sure this 
will happen, but neither is he certain 
that it won't 

Stutt sees large benefits owing to com- 
puters in the held of adult education. 
"Some people think this will be the big 
growth area — working with adults" to 
improve competence in work or to 
retrain them for new jobs. 

But the most important application of 
computers, according to Stutt and Cart- 
wright, is its force in bringing people 



together. 

Cartwright sees the computer as a 
catalyst for social interaction and a great 
"force for peace and understanding." 
Further, he considers "educational 
computing as a step on the road to in- 
tellectual amplification, improved com- 
munication, increased humanism and 
global consciousness." 

Cartwright says McGill has failed to 
use computers to achieve such goals. "I 
worry that McGill does not fully exploit 
the use of its computer for communica- 
tion." He explains that many of the bar- 
riers between people and between 
departments could be cut down with 
the help of the computer. 

Whatever the long term prospects of 
the computer, in the short haul there 
are definite omens of change. 

Groen predicts that "in five years 
computers should be able to handle 
speech much more easily." Meanwhile, 
links "the real need is to train the 
to use the tools that are 
available in an optimal fashion." 

Stutt also sees a period of trial-and- 
error. He believes the present fervor 
over home computers will subside, 
leaving many disappointed in their in- 
vestments. He predicts that innovative 
ideas will appear here and there and, if 
they take hold, will crystallise the future 
of computers in education. 

The longer term prospects for thp 
computer are less certain. The software' 
available at present is of generally low 
quality. Both large amounts of time and 



money are required to develop 
anything more than an elaborate tex- 
tbook. 

Although computers will make it 
possible to reach more people at home, 
it is unlikely to upset the concept of the 
school. After all, the computer is meant 
to increase communication between 
students, not to isolate them in their 
homes. 

Perhaps most important to the future 
of the computer in the school, is how 
the students react to it. 

'They like it. It puts them in control," 
says Cartwright. "Kids are not going to 
permit this revolution to go away."D 



Science riters intrested in findin' 
da anser ta life, da universe, da 
wo/e wid world an everthin, 
come out to da dafy ofïs and 
sine up on da next Sciencedition 
riters list posted on da bul'tin 
bored in da basment. (An da 
ansers not 42, suckers.) 



Science studentsi Someone has 
stolen your property! Anyone 
knowing the whereabouts of the 
Undergraduate Library's 
Encyclopedia of Science and 
Technology phone 392-4288. 
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CAMP TOWHEE, Haliburtorf, Ontario — operated by the Integra 
Foundation. A co-educational residential treatment camp (or children with 
learning disabilities (ages 8-12) Is hiring staff: cabin treatment staff; 
Instructors In waterfront, arts & crafts, nature, physical education; remedial 
math, reading, language and writing teachers; nurse; secretary; maintenance 

Seven weeks: July 2 to August 20, 1984. 

Applications and additional Information available through: 
Counselling and Student Resource Centre. 

BRIEFING AND ORIENTATION SESSION: Friday, February 17. 1984 

9:00 - 10;0O A.M. 

INTERVIEWS: IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING ORIENTATION 
SESSION, 

Friday, February 17, 1984 
10:00 A.M. - 4:00 P.M. 

CHECK WITH THE COUNSELLING AND STUDENT RESOURCE 
CENTRE FOR ROOM ALLOCATION. 



CLASSIFIEDS 



Ads miy be placed through the Dally, Room 
B03, Student Union Building, 8 a.m. to 2 
p.m. Deadline It 2:00 p.m. two weekdays 
prior to publication. 

McGlll students: $2:50 pir day; lor 3 con- 



SKutlva days, $2.00 per day; more thin 3 
days. $1.75 per day. McGlll faculty and 
stiff: $3.50 per day. M others: $4:00 per 
day. Exact ehtagt only, phase. 
The Dally assumes no financial responsibUl- 



LA FUTONNERIE 

Olrectly from our workshop: 
3S75 St-Laurent Blvd. Suite 60S 
(Comer of Prince Arthur) 

FUTONS: 
100% cotton, weU-deslaned, 
pro-compressed mattresses. 
ALL SIZES. STUDENT 
DISCOUNT. 
ALSO 

cotton covers, comforters, 
pillows, cushions, wooden 

frames. 
VERY SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
($65 to 185) on Futon and Bed- 
Sofa wood frame set. 
TEL: 844-6210 



COPIÉS McGILL 

908 Sherbrooke St. West 
(facing McGill University) 

5 PHOTOCOPIES 
a QUICK SERVICE 
V Collating Ind. 
OR LESS 3-Hole punch Ind. 

| BOUND BOOKS 5c A c6W| 

•watch for our monthly specials 
•monthly draws for attractive gifts 
Monday to Friday 8:30 to 6:00 
Saturday 10:00 to 4:00 
844-5910 



ty tor errors, or damage due to errors. Ad 
will re-appear free ol charge upon request If 
Information Is Incorrect due to our error. 
The Dally reserves the right not to print a 
classified id. 

341 — APTS., ROOMS, HOUSING 

Apt. to share: extra bedroom In beautiful 
large old fully furnished '4 1/2 In West- 
mount, near Green, close to McGlll, 
Downtown. Call Catherine 392-8869 
(message, days) 932-5235 (evenings, Fri- 
day). Grad student preferred. • , ;. 

APARTMENT TO SHARE. Sunny 5 1/2 
across from the Mountain. Close to campus, 
lots of room. Leave a message at 276-6482 
(mornings) or call 276-9091 alter six. 

Beautiful modem 2 1/2 alcove to sublet with 
option to renew lease. Simpson Ave. near 
Dr. Penfield. Quiet. Indoor pool, sauna. 
Laundry. Dépanneur. IMMEDIATE OC- 
CUPANCY. $350/month. Please phone 
931-8652 or 937-2080. 

GROSVENOR AVE Furnished Bedroom and 

continued on page 6 



KNITTING 



The McGill Students' Society invites you to participate in the 

/ winter MINI-COURSE PROGRAM 

The Mini-Course Program Is a series of non-credit, Instructional courses designed for the enjoyment and self-development 
of students at McGlll University as well as the general public. It provides for learning opportunities In areas that are not pro- 
vided for In the University curriculum. 

ELIGIBILITY: 

These courses are open to the general public; however, members of the McGlll Students' Society will enjoy a slightly reduc- 
ed fee. (N.B. All McGlll students are members of the Students' Society except non-resident students and those In programs 
administered by the Centre for Continuing Education.) 

REGISTRATION: 

our Students' Society membership dues; however, the basic cost of each course Is 



This program Is subsidized througl 
reflected In the fee charged. 
Registration will take place In Union 108, 
General Olflce (Union 105) on Thursday, Fi 




n to 2:00 p.m. and at the 



& Friday, February 2nd and 3rd, frot 
' id from 5:00 to 6:00 p.m. 

INFORMATION: 392-8930, 392-8922 

All course fees (unless specified) must be paid In advance during registration hy cash only; otherwise, you will not be permit- 
ted to take the course. No refunds will be give for any reaso n whatsoever, except In the case of cancellation of the course, 

CANCELLATION: 



The Students' Society reserves the right to cancel any 
mlnl-courso for which there Is Insufficient registration. 
Full refunds will be made In this case. 
We hope these mini-courses will give you pleasure In lear- 
ning opportunities for self-development and help you ac- 
quire new skills. Suggestions for Improving the mini- 
course program are welcome and may be made by calling 
Earle Taylor, Program Director, 392-8962. 



CARDIOPULMONARY 
RESUSCITATION 



There are a variety of CPR courses available through the 
McGlll Medical Students' Society. For Information concer- 
ning times, dates and fees, please call 392-6780. 



EXPRESSIVE EXERCISE 

Instructor: Lorna Kertland 
Loma Kertland Is a graduate of Physical Education at 
McGlll and has 20 years teaching experience In Quebec, 
Ontario and Japan. Her love of music and movement ' 
combine to make this an exciting course In physical ex- 
Tuesdays & Thursdays: 12:15 noon - 1:15 p.m. 
Beginning: February 7, 1984 
8 sessions In Union Ballroom (301) 
Fee: Special student rates available. 
For Information call 932-6031 
Registration: 20 minimum, 30 maximum 
Section 2 

Tuesdays &. Thursdays: 5:30 • 6:30 p.m. 
' (All other details the same as Section 1.) 

Wednesdays: 1:00 a.m. • 12:00 noon 

Beginning: February 8, 1984 
4 sessions in Union Ballroom (301) 
(All other details the same as Sections 1 and 2) 

This courte la an artistic approach to an overall tltnaat program featuring a 
wide variety of canlull selected music; both claaalcal and contemporary, 
stretching, eeroblo and strengthening exercises will be used. No previous ex- 
cals requited. 




^•^^OTOfliiA^HY , j r.] ; ; WOlrlEN'SSi^^Ef^ 

■.;..in«ruet^ 

^^pnerL tlaant*rfl has been Involved In. freo-lonco 
'TMftfôwtâi^* film IridustryVver the pàfJtT'yiarà. 
"He'hàsafep baerrteachlng photography at McGlll for 5 



yoaro, . . ; _ r. . Level I 
jv • *»» Thursdays: Tx30> 9:00 p.m. 

" . "Banning: February 9, 1984 

,- 6 sessions In Union B09 
Fen 532 McGlll students; 37 general public 
Registration: 18 minimum, 25 maximum 

Photography I Is an Introductory course aimed at the novice photogrspher. 
The course will cover such topics ss earners cere, nomenclsture, focusing, 
format, shutters, meters, composition, bsslc exposure mechsnlcs, film, buy- 
ing new and used equipment and lenses. ; 



FOLK/ROCK GUITAR 

Instructor: Brendan Banaslk 

Brendan Banaslk Is presently enrolled In BFA (Music) Pro- 
Jnlverslty. He Is a professional musl- 
l teaching guitar for the past 9 



at Concordia \ 
vho has also 



year 



on I 



6:00 - 7.-00 p.m. 
Beginning: February 7, 1984 
8 sessions In Bronfman 651 
Fee: $42 McGlll students; $47 general public 
Registration: 10 minimum/maximum 
Level I - Section 2 jjf 
Tuesdays: 8:30 • 9:30 p.m. 
(All other details the same as Section I.) 

This course Is designed for those with little or no plsytng experience. Em- 
phasis Is plsced on the basics of guitar plsylng such as chords, strumming 
and picking techniques. A method book Is svsllsble from the Instructor for 

* u.oo. Laval II 

Tuesdays: 7:15 • B:15 p.m. 
(All other details the same as Level I.) 

This course le designed for those who have taken Level I or ils équivalent 
Items covered In this course Include advanced picking techniques, movable 
(barre) chord forms, finger picking, methods for finding the key a chorda of a 
song by ear, scales for Improvisation and alternative tunings. Students are re- 
quired to supply their own Instruments. A method book Is available horn the 
Instructor for $17.00, 



DRAWING 

Instructor: Danièle Lamarche-Dazi 

Danlele Lamarche-Dazé has taught' several art courses 
and has studied art at l'école du Musée des Beaux-Arts de 
Montréal, College du Vieux Montréal, UQAM and l'école 
de peinture chinoise Chang. Presently she Is a student a' 
McGill University. Introductory 

Tuesdays: 6:00 - 9:00 p.m. 
Beginning: February 7, 1984 
6 sessions in Leacock 212 
Fee: $45 McGlll students; $50 general public 
Registration: 12 minimum, 18 maximum 

This course for beginners presents students with a method of expressing 
themselves In the vocabulary ol linos, shapes end forms. Human models and 
Inanlmsts objects will be used as subjects. Drawing malsrisls will be char- 
coal, lead, sanguine and wet media. This course will also deal with contour, 
outline, sllhoustte snd perspective drawing. Materials required are a 14 X IB 
Inch skstch book and charcoal sticks. 



WENJDO. 



St rueïpirLIoa Wolntroub £ 



.Lisa Woi n t rau b has been Involved 1 n .v/on-do f of the past 4 
. ycarc", She received he; training In Qu'oboc and presently 
teaohes Wen-do at various locations In the Montreal area' 
V Day of the week: (TBA) 
, Beginning: (TBA) ; 

6 sessions In Union 425 
Fee: $40 McGill students; $45 general public 
Registration: 12 minimum, 16 maximum 

Wen-do Is a long-established sail-defense course which provides women 

with easy, practical snd systematic methods with which to delend 
themselves. The course covers physical techniques, verbal self-delsnse, 
avoldsnce snd awareness, and discussions on relsted Issues such as: 
rapo, sexual harrassment, etc, Weekly practice sessions st McGlll are open 
to graduates of this bsslc course. 



Instructor Wanda Kaluzny 

Wanda Kaluzny Is a graduate student in music at McGlll 
University. She has been the music director of the Savoy 
Society and the Mayers' Club In previous years and 
presently conducts the Montreal Chamber Orchestra. 
Wanda began knitting several years ago as a student of 
McGIII's knitting guru, Nancy Martin. 

Introductory 
Wednesdays: 6:00 • 7:30 p.m. 
Beginning: February 8, 1984 
5 sessions In Union B09 
Fee: $20 McGlll students; $25 general public 
Registration: 10 minimum, 15 maximum 

This course Is for the noivknIUec. It will cover the most basic facets ol knit- 
Uno: casting on. casting otf, knit stitch, purl stitch, garter stitch, stockinette 
stitch. Selection ol wool, working to tension, and colour coordlnstlon will be 
covered as well. Each student will undertake one simple project, such as a 
scarf. Intermediate 

Wednesdays: 7:45 • 9:15 p.m. 
(All other details the same as the Introductory course.) 
This course la aimed at the knitter with a basic knowledge, as outlined In the 
Introductory course. The Intermediate course will deal with more com- 
plicated stitch patterns; cables, popcorns, Incrssslng, decreasing, etc., as 
well as reading pattern, and creating désigne with colour. Students will 
undertake protects such as vests, sweaters, socks, and hats. 



CLASSICAL GUITAR 

Instructor Shawn Bell 

Shawn Bell holds a BFA (Music) from Concordia Universi- 
ty and has published a series of contemporary works for 
guitar. He has been teaching guitar for 5 years. 
Level I — Section I 
Tuesdays: 1:30 • 2:30 p.m. 
Beginning: February 7, 1984 
8 sessions In Union B09 
Fee: $45 McGlll students; $50 general public 
Registration: 4 minimum/maximum 
Level I — Section 2 
Tuesdays: 4:00 • 5:00 p.m. 
(Ail other details the same as Section I) 

This course will cover reading skills and basic classical guitar techniques for 
those with little or no musical training. Music of the past and present will be 
Introduced through solo and ensemble plsylng. Students must bring their 
own classiest (nylon string) guitar. A book of studies Is available from the In- 
structor for 1 10.00. Level II 

Tuesdays: 2:45 • 3:45 p.m. 
(All other details the same as Level I.) 

This course will continue from Classical Guitar Level I and Is designed for 
those with some prior experience playing classical guitar. Theory, perfor- 
mance and Interpretation will be covered In greater depth. 



CONTEMPORARY JAZZ DANCE 

Instructor. Deborah Mackenzie 

Deborah Mackenzie has had professional experience In 
ballet, modem, tap and Jazz dance In Vancouver, New 
York, Toronto and Montreal and has done choreographies 
in afro and rock Jazz. She was the founder of the McGlll 
Jazz Club In .1977. Introductory 

Mondays & Wednesdays: 12 noon • 1:30 p.m. 
Beginning: February 13, 1984 
14 sessions In Union Ballroom (301) 
Fee: $30 McGlll students; $35 general public 
Registration: 25 minimum, 30 maximum 

This course will Introduce the student to the basic Jan exercises and fun- 
damentals of jazz dance. Students are required to bring leotards snd stirrup 
tights or sleeveless skirts and loose pants — Is Is essential thst the knees 
are covered and feet are bars. Students msy change In ed|acent washrooms. 
Both men and women are welcome. 

Inlormcdlato-Advo need < . 

Wednesday*;*^ - 8:00 p.m. , . 
• . Begmnlnfl:¥«A^ryi5,1984 & ' 

7 sessions In- Union Ballroom (304)" 
Fee: $20 McGIII.apd.ente; $25 general public . 
Registration: 20 minimum, 30 maximurtV' 
This course Is designed for the student who Is already familiar with the fun- 
damentals of Jan dance. _ VVorkGhop 

Saturdays; 11:0t)i*.m. -12:30 p.m. • 

Beginning: February 1B, 1984 
7 sessions in Union Ballroom (301) 
Fee: $20 McGlll students; $25 general public 
Registration: 20 minimum, 30 maximum 

This Saturday morning workshop will be s bsslc workout clsss tor students st 
sll levels of jazz dance. Students In the other two courses are encouraged to 
register as well as those simply wsntlng s basic workout In Jazz techniques. 
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Harpp plays with a flash of burning cellulose nitrate. 

• ,;, ■ - - 




by Selwyn De Souza tion overload for otherwise mulate a meaningful course 

Have you ever had the urge educationally deprived arts outline. The three musqueteers 
to know the chemical compos!- students, it fortunately is not. have given lectures from New- 
tion of your food? Have you Simple equations are used with 
ever wondered what lies 
behind the propulsion of 
rockets? Have you sometimes 
pondered the thought, late 
Saturday night, of what is the 
make-up of your lipstick and its 
importance in the global com- 
munity? Probably not. 
However, the 768 students 
io are presently registered in 
the course 180-150B, 
'Chemistry in the Modern 
World', are seeking the true 
meaning of life and the prac- 
tical dimensions and applica- 
tions of chemistry in daily af- 
fairs. 

The popularity of the course, 
conducted by three chemistry 
professors, Dr. David Harpp of 

I I 



McGill, Dr. 



Ariel 



little emphasis on chemical for- 
mulae. 

In this class, composed of a 
fifty-fifty split of science and 
non-science students, Harpp 
has maintained the conscious 
need to recognize that some 
non-science students may 
never have been exposed to 
many of the equations and 
' scientific notation in the course 
and organised tutorials to com- 
pensate for this handicap. 

Harpp acknowledges that the 
lack of a scientific background 
of many students originates in 
high school. 'The "majority of 
students exiting high school 
have had very little contact with 
science." On a positive tone, 



Dawson College, and Dr. Joe 
Schwarcz of Vanier College, is 
reflected in the increasing stu- 
dent enrolment in the course. 
The size of the class has in- 
creased from a total of 65 pupils 
since the inauguration of the 
course in 1982 to 230 students 
at the end of that year, to the 
presently phenomenal number 
of 768. 

Fieldhouse Auditorium has 
managed to provide a fairly 
favorable environment in 
which these 'well-mannered, 
attentive, and quiet students 
can learn' as Dr. Harpp ex- 
plains. What's most special 
about the course is the many 
arts, management, and educa- 
tion students who are taking 



Fenster of 'Chemistry in the Modern 



World' manages to coordinate 
successfully . an equal mix of 
chemistry and non-sciençe sub- 
ject matter. Efforts have been 
made to demystify aspects of 
science. A small element of 
consumer-oriented analysis has 
also been incorporated into the 
course to diversify the lectures 
and add some flavour. 

Many students who have 
taken the course will testify to 
the fact that the visual anima- 
tion in the lectures has provid- 
ed a means of enlightening 
them on a captivating level. In 
addition to the slides, there 
have been gunpowder 
demonstrations, and rubber 
and urothane foam investiga- 
tions. In one class, Harpp did 



the course along with a number an experiment, culminating in a 
from the Faculty of Science, meal. Schwarcz was asked to 



The arts students who have 
taken the course have left it 
,with increased enthusiasm and 
renewed interest in science. 
The course covers material 
ranging from the simple 
chemistry of food over 
vitamins, food additives, water, 
tion, cosmetics, over-the- 
counter and street drugs, 
plastics and photography to 
household chemistry. The prac- 
tical applicability of this course 
is evident in this list of subject 
information. 



give a verdict and provide a 
breakdown of the food related 
components.. 

Some interesting features of 
the course included the laun- 
ching of a small rocket in 
Leacock 132, a probable first 
for the building. To everyone's 
disappointment, the rocket 
fizzled on the launch-pad; 
however, after class, the device 
was safely propelled into 
space. 

The three professors have 
managed to integrate their 



If this seems like an informa- . respective abilities and for- 



foundland to the Rockies. In 
the summer of 1980 to 1981, a 
series of lectures concerning 
acid rain, colour, plastics and a 
Magic Show was given at Man 
and his World. With the in- 
terpersonal chemistry present, 
the trio was able to develop a 
course that would attract a 
polarization of both arts and 
science students from McGill 
University. 

Schwarcz and Fenster, 
McGill Ph.D. graduates, serve 
in an auxilliary capacity in the 
Department of Chemistry at 
McGill. They are each paid with 
a fat cheque of $0.00, not to 
mention a vacation pay of 
.$0.00. They have voluntarily 
chosen to participate in 
'Chemistry in the Modern 
World' because they find it a 
real challenge. 

This interactive 'Synchronici- 
ty III' has probably been one of 
the major reasons why the 
.number of non-science 
students enrolled in the course 
has doubled in the past three 
years. Due to the feedback that 
the course has generated, there 
has been a proposal by Harpp 
to create a second course 
oriented towards technological 
developments in society. 
Forensic chemistry, chemistry 
of the car, and water and air 
pollution will be examined if 
the course is approved by the 
administration. 

In the final analysis, it is ap- 
parent that the level of scientific 
consciousness has been raised 
for both arts and science 
students taking the course. 
Science is gaining recognition 
among arts students as a viable 
force with which to be reckon- 
ed. Man can no longer, live on 
ans alone, but on the wonders 
and magic of modern 
chemistry. As a last note to ail 
artsy moles on campus, get 
together; call Avogadro's 
number 6.02 x 10" and react to 
take some science courses. If 
you lack some initiative, ! can 
tell you that 'Chemistry in the 
Modern World' is a great 
catalyst. . ; . 



Calorimeter 

Biochemists are not real Chemists 
It appears there is a bit of friendly confrontation going on 
between the McGill Chemistry and Biochemistry Depart- 
ments. The advertisement for a party held recently by the 
Chemistry Department read: 
COST: 

Chemists $2.00 
Biochemists $12.00 
All others $3.00 




What if your Mom plays Pacman? 

Parents and communities are becoming increasingly 
cerned over the hazards of a new form of addiction, ' 
Psychiatric News. 

"Thousands of youngsters aré skipping school, filching 
their mother's purses and even breaking into parking meters. 
This would not be new except that the addiction is in ques- 
tion to video games," says a Californian pediatrician. He says 
the preoccupation with video games can become a mental 
health hazard if left unchecked. 

Plumber's Pot on ice 
There is only one negative aspect about the snow house 
the architecture students are building. The Plumber's Pot will 
finally have an office. 
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Sex in Russia on the upswing 

After a lengthy debate between bureacrats and parents, 
sex education is finally being taught in some Soviet Schools, 
stated Time magazine. 

It seems that sexual dissatisfaction is viewed as a key factor 
in the Soviet Union's high divorce rate. In major cities almost 
fifty percent of marriages end in divorce, while the figure is 
one-third for rural 'areas. Two-thirds of the divorces are in- 
itiated by women. The concern of Soviet bureacrats is pro- 
bably more to do with the declining birthrate than marital 
bliss. 

We don't need no education 

Many high school students aren't happy with the way 
science is being taught. One student wrote, "Since all the 
labs have been done before, everyone knows the results 
beforehand and fudges their own resultsJo correlate with the 
expected data. My lab partner and I have never gotten one of 
our labs to work yet. Once when we were doing a water 
displacement lab, our sink plugged up and we displaced 
water all over, the floor. When ever we do a lab with a 
buhsen burner, we can't get the burner started. The one time 
one of our labs did work, we changed our data because no 
one else got the same results." 

So goes it in high school. Don't worry, it gets even worse in 
university. 



Heather Peniuk 



Keith Janzen 



Maureen Peniuk 
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by Todd Kasen berg 

"Aunt Izelda likes Montréal, Pumpkin 
Pie, Trees and Valleys," I reverently in- 
toned, convinced that I was about to 
summon a demon. "Alanine, 
Isoleucine, Leucine, Methionine, Pro- 
line, Phenylalanine, Tryptophan and 
Valine," I added, using my original in- 
tonation as a memory aid for recalling 
the uncharged, hydrophobic amino 
acids. 

Is too much emphasis placed on 
memorisation in North American 
science programs? And what about the 
differences between science programs 
in other parts of the worid and our own? 

Answering these questions required a 
brisk run around campus interviewing a 
number of McGill professors who 
studied in countries other than Canada 
and the United States. The professors 
revealed a number of surprising dif- 
ferences between our system of educa- 
tion and their own. 

Those interviewed seemed united in 
their opinion that memorisation was far 
more important in their educational 
past than it presently is in North 
America. They proposed the North 
American thrust is now towards 
specialised learning and up-to-date in- 
formation. 

In France, they like to memorise 
Dawson College Chemistry professor 
Ariel Fenster, who, along with David 
Harpp and Joseph Schwartz, teaches 
the highly popular "Chemistry in the 
Modern World" course at McGill, talks 
of the emphasis on memorisation in the 
educational system in France. 

"France is even more on memorisa- 
tion than North America. You learn a lot 
of material, but there's not much of a 
chance to think." 

He adds that while an American 
scientist may be more knowledgeable in 
his/her particular field, the French 
scientist is more readily adaptable to the 
type of knowledge advances that are 
continually occurring in the scientific 
world. 

Fenster attributes this to the fact that 
"the French stress broad knowledge," 
whereas, philosophically, North 
America seems to stress earlier 
specialisation. "I was forced to take 
-philosophy, biology, history, 
geography, and three languages in my 



final year of high school," he said. 

As well, he stressed the emphasis on 
good working habits which are 
"developed prior to the obtaining of a 
baccalaureate certificate, which is the 
equivalent of a high school diploma," 
when asked of pre-university prepara- 
tion in France. 

Strict and straight-laced in India 

India, like France also differs from the 
North American education system. 
McGill Biology professor Dr. Bashid 
Mukherjee, who obtained his 
bachelor's degree from the University 
of Calcutta, said his education in India 
was far too rigid. 

"We had a core curriculum that 
everyone had to go through; one is re- 
quired to study chemistry, physics and 
mathematics, regardless of program. In 
India, there are no option courses. 

"Everyone progresses at the same 
rate; you don't see U2 or U3 students in 
a U 1 class, because failing a single class 
means you repeat the entire year/'said 
Mukherjee. 

Mukherjee added that "one 
drawback to the system in India is that 
the syllabus is organised by the universi- 
ty for the affiliated undergraduate col- 
leges. It is very difficult to introduce up- 
to-date material, because that 
represents a violation of the course 
outline. All too often, while students 
may have a good core background, 
they are blind to the new advances in 
their fields of study." 

Learning in India is solid, and scien- 
tific principles are systematically built. 
According to Mukherjee, the transition 
between high school and university is 
relatively painless, as in France, as good 
work habits have already been 
developed. 

Oxford: only a nice place to visit 

Although Mukherjee saw some good 
points about his education in India, 
Physics professor Richard Harris had lit- 
tle to say that was favourable about his 
alma mater, Oxford. 

"The Oxford system has little to 
recommend; it is not one where a stu- 
dent takes individual courses and writes 
exams following these courses," he 
said. "At Oxford, one studies all of the 
material in the degree program, and 
then has one week of cumulative ex- 
aminations, covering three years of 
work. It just wipes you out. 



"I would say that North America is 
optimum; compared to Oxford, 
memorisation is not emphasized here, 
although differences may exist between 
the different departments and different 
professors." 

As for the curriculum, Harris thought 
there might be some change in em- 
phasis, but he was sure his colleagues in 
Great Britain teach the same material 
that he teaches. 

As evidence, he pointed to the occa- 
sional British graduate student working 
on his Master's or Doctorate at McGill, 
who seems to have a similar, if not iden- 
tical background. The one advantage 
that Oxford does have, according to 
Harris, is that a student is able to see the 
inter-relation of all of the different facets 
of a particular subject area, such as 
physics. 

Grad students: Made in Japan 

"Memorisation is necessary in 
biology. You cannot escape without it," 
said Yutaka Nishioka, who completed 
his undergraduate and Master's studies 
at the University of Tokyo. "Scientists 
must be absolutely familiar with the 
essentials in order to understand the ap- 
plications." 

"I would say that the major difference 
between the Japanese and the North 
America science ' programs is the 
teaching structure. In Japan, the team 
approach is stressed. Individual creativi- 
ty is not particularly encouraged; com- 
petition is between teams of scientists, 
and not individuals," he added. 

This would account for the North 
American criticism that the Japanese 
scientist is a great imitator or modifier, 
but not particularly creative. 

Nishioka emphasises the stress put 
upon good study habits for students 
entering science in a Japanese universi- 
ty since, "entrance to a university is 
highly competitive, and students who 
have a good memory or who are very 
disciplined win succeed in the entrance 
examinations. 

"We must follow a very rigid 
academic program, consisting not only 
of science, but of literature and other 
arts. I personally fed this to be an ad- 
vantage to the system," he adds. 

"Another important difference in 
Japan is the lade of a CEGEP equivalent 
— a student spends that extra time at 
university." 




Richard Hams is happier here in North 
America. For him, "the Oxford system 
has little to recommend." 



There is more of a problem in North 
America with over-crowded 
classrooms, he said. "Japanese science 
classes have 100 students at most This 
makes for an excellent learning environ- 
ment." 

Italian science: A mess 
Italian schools have changed quite a 
bit over the past two decades, said Pro- 
fessor Milic-Emili, who graduated from 
the University of Milan with a degree in 
Medicine. Milic-Emili teaches 
respiratory physiology for the Faculty of 
Medicine, and is the former chairperson 
of Physiology at McGill. 
. "When I went to Milan, there was a 
rigorous screening procedure; testing in 
anatomy, physiology and biochemistry 
yielded a 50 per cent failure rate. You 
could repeat the exams as often as you 
liked. Examinations were oral. 

"We were not obliged to go to lec- 
tures — we could pass our tests if we 
studied on our own. We often formed 
study groups when professors were 
poor." 

Milic-Emili said that one major advan- 
tage of the Italian system of his days was 
the preparation of the students entering 
university from the gymnasia, which are 
Italian high schools. "In the gym- 
nasium, students were taught how to 
work," he noted. 

"Memory was highly stressed in sub- 
jects such as histology and anatomy; 
these subjects were all memory, and so 
much of it. As well, when we had poor 
teachers, we were virtually forced to 
memorise the textbook." He added, 
however, that reasoning was encourag- 
ed in such subjects as biochemistry and 
physiology. 

"The Italian system is a mess today — 
at McGill, the graduate doctors are both 
safe and reliable. In Italy, they have 
over-produced doctors; from what I 
understand, last year's fresh(wo)man 
med class at Milan had 4000 students. 
But the old system is still stressed — the 
gymnasia are still producing students 
with good working habits, and doctors 
can still manage to get a good clinical 
training." 

Now for some Polish science 

Visiting mathematics professor Michal 
Szurek noted that the major difference 
between the Polish mathematics pro- 
gram and its North American equivalent 
is the stress on theory. 

Szurek, who is working at McGill as a 
result of a one semester grant from the 
University, is on the academic staff of 
the University of Warsaw, his alma 
mater. Prior to his visit to Canada, he 
taught at Warsaw and at a local high 
school for mathematically-gifted 
children. 

"We are required to take written ex- 
ams, but in Poland, professors have the 
option to give an oral examination. Ob- 
viously, this is a very exhaustive process 
for both the student and the professor, 
and when classes are large, many col- 
leagues may be required to complete 
these exams. These oral exams test a 
student's understanding, of- 
mathematical theory; I haven't seen 
that type of test at McGill." 

Szurek was forced to memorise a 
great number of formulae, and he 
thinks* this practice is not necessarily 
good. "It was quite complicated. . 
Understanding the why is what should 
be important." 

And what does all this mean? 

Compared to universities in other 
parts of the world, Canadian students 
appear to have it easy. Our system of 
education is not as restrictive nor as 
rigorous. Whether this situation is 
favourable or not is up to the student. . 



Jump over the academic fence 



by Ann Loewcn and Annette Walker 

Should students in the Faculty of Arts 
be required to take courses in Science 
as part of their degree program, and 
similarly should science students have 
to complete arts courses in order to 
graduate? 

The issues surrounding this question 
can be quite complex and answers are 
not easy to find. For that matter, should 
students in other faculties also be re- 
quired to take courses outside of their 
discipline? The issue is really one of the 
desirability of broadening one's educa- 
tional background, and what is the best 
way to go about doing so. 

Dr. R. Rigelhof, the Associate Dean of 
Science, as well as a professor in the 
Department of Mathematics, believes 
specifying certain courses in arts, which 
science students would have to take in 
order to graduate, is not a good thing. 
For one thing, he points out it is difficult 
to decide upon an appropriate require- 
ment. A course in English literature may 
be an obvious choice, but many 
students were required to take English 
courses at the CEGEP level and have no 
interest in pursuing this field of study 
now that they are in university. 

Rather, Dr. Rigelhof would favour a 
more general type of program where a 
student would be required to take a cer- 
tain number of credits from another 
faculty with the course choice left to the 
student. 

"One shouldn't wear blinders when 
at university," says Dr. Rigelhof. "One 
should be allowed to pursue other in- 
terests." 

Indeed, by means of their électives, 
most McGill students could obtain a 
very broad education, if they so desired. 
However, science students who com- 
plete their degrees with more than one 
or two courses in the social sciences or 
humanities are a rarity, as are arts 
students who have had an exposure to 
the basic sciences at the university level. 



Dr. G. Piggott, Associate Dean of Arts, 
thinks students are not using électives 
effectively because they "are not 
prepared to take advantage of the sort 



and the social sciences." 

This is certainly a goal worth working 
towards, yet one that may be difficult to 
achieve. As they are currently set up, 




of range they should". A background in 
mathematics, Piggott points out, is often 
lacking and thus limits the courses in 
science that an Arts student can take. 

Ideally, Piggott thinks, "Arts students 
should not be permitted to graduate 
without exposure to some science but, 
by the same token, no student in 
science, engineering, law or manage- 
ment, should be permitted to graduate 
from an institute without having been 
exposed to the best of the humanities 




Poor science student caught sneaking into the Arts Building to get the 
artsy courses she craves. 



many of the programs at McGill do not 
allow students to obtain the broad in- 
tellectual training they may desire. 

Some honours programs in science, 
for example, allow for fewer than 10 
credits in électives in a 90 credit (three 
year) program. Most programs in the 
Faculty of Engineering require, besides 
core courses and technical électives, a 
total of only six or nine credits from the 
humanities, social sciences, and ad- 
ministrative studies. 

Besides being questionable in terms 
of what sort of people are coming out of 
such narrow and concentrated degree 
programs, there is also the problem that 
people may be so specialised in their 
fields that they cannot interact with 
those people in other, but related fields. 

This point was brought up by Dr. I. 
Hinberg who is currently with the 
Bureau of Medical Devices at the 
Department of Health and Welfare in 
Ottawa. He graduated in Honours 
Chemistry from McGill about 15 years 
ago, when that program had no élec- 
tives whatsoever. 

Biochemists and biomedical 
engineers are both working in related 
areas he indicates; yet, they may know 
nothing about each other's field simply 
due to lack of exposure. Hinberg 
forsees future gaps growing in areas 
such as bio-engineering and bio- 
electronics where there simply is not 
the educated personnel available. 

In a .world where no one can avoid 
being affected by and coming into con- 
tact with the rapid advances of 
technology, an understanding of the 
background of these advances is crucial 
and one which a well-rounded universi- 
ty education could supply. 

Exposure to computers, if only to 
become more familiar with them, is an 
area that many think is important now 
and will become more so in the future. 

"I don't think people should go 
through life being scared of 



computers," said Rigelhof. "But I don't 
feel I should require them to take it (a 
course in computer literacy)." 

Where, then, does the answer lie to 
the problem of expanding one's educa- 
tion, if not in forcing students to do so? 

Dr. John Southin, a professor in the 
Biology department who began his 
university studies as a student in 
Classical Languages, does not think that 
"requiring people to take a course is go- 
ing to, in the main, instill a fondness for 
that discipline. It's only when people 
come to the discipline of their own voli- 
tion that it is likely to have a beneficial 
effect on them." 

Southin thinks the solution to obtain- 
ing a greater crossing over of students 
between disciplines is through more ac- 
tive encouragement by student advisors 
when choosing électives. 

In this area, he said, "the real tragedy 
at McGill, is that there isn't encourage- 
ment for people to take courses in Arts if 
the/ re in Science or vice versa." 

Many students would agree with 
South! n's assessment of how advising is 
lacking in this respect. For most, en- 
counters with advisors consist of a visit 
in September lasting only as long as it 
takes to read over and sign a study-plan 
form. 

McGill students, already known for 
their apathy, should not feel the issue is 
out of their hands. In fact, Rigelhof acts 
also as a departmental advisor to 
students in mathematics and computer 
science and contends he has often "en- 
couraged students to take courses out- 
side their program, but I was rarely suc- 
cessful" 

Perhaps it is a lack of motivation on 
the students' part that accounts for the 
limited exposure they are getting to 
other disciplines. 

( Some universities, such as McMaster 
and Harvard, have what is known as a 
'core curriculum'. This is a body of 
courses, including mathematics, 
philosophy, natural sciences, 
humanities, and social sciences, that are 
required as part of the degree. 

While this would be difficult to imple- 
ment into a concentrated professional 
program like engineering and medicine, 
Piggott said in the less concentrated 
programs, it may be possible. 

"Within the flexibility of the program 
that we have, we could build up more 
requirements that would better prepare 
our students for being good citizens" by 
means of the core curriculum approach 
for both Arts and Sciences, added Pig- 
gott 

One final and sobering thought is that 
care must be taken not to overem- 
phasize what a variety of courses will do 
for a person as a human being. As 
Southin points out, there have been, 
"too many cases of people who can 
rapsodize over Schubert's sonatas at 
night and shovel people into the gas 
ovens the next day...l don't think that 
taking courses in the humanities is going 
to make someone humane, nor do I 
think that requiring courses in science is 
going to make people less 
superstitious." 

The ultimate goal should be, perhaps, 
as Piggot says, "(for) all students to 
benefit from the wide range of ideas 
that are available in the university." As 
students we can take that first step and 
let ourselves be open to those ideas. 
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Crowded classes 



by Tania Luhde 

Have you been stepped on 
by your professor lately? Do 
you get that claustrophobic 
feeling in Leacock Stadium 1 32? 
Have you been lucky enough 
to have your friend save you a 
seat on the floor recently? ' 

Most students will have 
already noticed what is general- 
ly considered to be a recent 
phenomenon: the high popula- 
tion in science classes. 

The large number of science 
students means that many have 
to sit on the floor of Leacock 
132, the largest lecture hall 
available; there are more 
students per lab demonstrator, 
there are more multiple choice 
exams, and there are extended 
waiting times at the computer 
terminals. Assignments, lab 
reports, and exams take longer 
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to be marked, and there are 
less opportunities to talk to 
overworked T.A.'s. These few 
examples demonstrate an" im- 
portant point: while in the short 
run it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to increase and expand the 
physical resources available, it 
should be easier to do so in the 
human sector. 

Due to government cutbacks; 
however, the university finds 
itself forced to respond in the 
opposite direction. This situa- 
tion has resulted in the 
rumoured 'back-to-basics' 
movement at McCill, which is 
supposed to be an attempt to 
decrease the number of 
students at all levels; Admission 
to and remaining in the univer- 
sity are gradually becoming 
more difficult. 

Why this increase, when the 
growth of the pool of 
university-age people was sup- 
posed to have stabilised by 
now, perhaps even declined? 
Many people are seeking a 



university education rather 
than looking for and not finding 
a job. 

Every student is familiar with 
student overpopulation and 
what it means to her, and most 
will recall only its negative 
aspects-but every coin has two 
sides. A prominent professor 
once stated that his 'A' students 
sit in the middle section directly 
in front of him, the 'B's a bit 
behind them, the 'C's even fur- 
ther behind and on the sides, 
and, finally, the less 
academically successful in the 
extreme back. 

• The truth of this statement is 
debatable, but it is a fact that 
those who prefer to be silent 
observers or parasites who 
copy assignments find it easier 
not to be noticed in the crowd. 
Punctuality as a character trait, 
if not already present, must be 
developed in order to obtain a 
seat. Another advantage of a 
large class size is there are 
more people to study with, and 
fewer and shorter assignments 
and essays. Additionally, in 
labs, those students who prefer 
to work indepe ndently a p- 



preciate the relative freedom 
they enjoy due to the lack of at- 
tentive critical supervision. 

It has been claimed that pro- 
fessors are reduced to 'perform- 
ing', as in a circus. However/ a 
good case can be made that 
lectures have become more 
tightly knit and succinct 
because the professor cannot 
afford to have discussions dur- 
ing or after class with all 400 
students in her course. Also, 
less supervision and fewer 
assignments force the studious 
to work more on their own and 



The influx of more people 
from varied backgrounds 
enlarges the circle of possible 
friends and acquaintances, and 
encourages the ability to see 
the world beyond the ivory' 
tower confines of the university 
environment. This is perhaps 
the most important and 
valuable change due to the in- 
creased class and lab .sizes: 
more people from all walks of 
life are now being exposed to 
the privilege of higher educa- 
tion and are consequently 
educating others in the process. 
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Study In large comfortable apt. for mature 
female student, non-smoker $235. 
937-7225. 

Large, bright, Lome Crescent 2 1/2 apart- 
ment for sublet. Lease expires April 30th, 
option to renew. 9th floor view, balcony, 
laundry room, negotiable S380/month, 
2BB-529B. 

Apt. for rent. 3-1/2, fully furnished, pool, 
sauna, could easily acomrnodate 2 students, 
2 minute walk from McGill. (300/month, or 
lower depending. 288-9638. 

SUBLET APT 2 mln. from McGIII 3525 
AYImer, 2-1/2 315/mo all Incl. furnished 
launderette In bldg. Call 286-1521 any time 
keep trying. 

343 -MOVERS 

All Local mom done quickly and carefully 
by student with large closed truck. Fully 
equipped, reasonable rates. Available 
weekends. Call Stéphane. 737-7540. 

352 — HELP WANTED 

Career opportunltJei In Interior Design. We 
need loads of volunteers to decorate the 
MHz. Drop by the ballroom starting at 12 
noon on Tuesday Jan 31. 

Experienced photographer required — for 
modelling session — phone Mark 
844-9664. 

IRELAND I SCOTLANDI Judge (or the McGIII 
Debating Tournament on February 3 & 
4.. .be entertained by people from Around 
the Worldl Drop by Union B-16. 

MATURE, English- speaking student re- 
quired for baby-sitting a 6-year-old boy on 
Wednesday afternoons and occasional even- 
Ings. Call 739-4493. evenings. 

354 — TYPING SERVICES 

Term Paper», Theses, reports, lectures, 
etc. — In English, French, Spanish — pro- 
fessional typist — only 2 blocks from cam- 
pus ^- 849-9708 before 9 pnt> Try 

TYPING SERVICES - Fast, accurate typing 
done on IBM SELECTRIC III located at the 
corner 

844-7749 or 488-0696. 



ity. Call 

For the typing ot term papers, theses, 
essays and all kinds of academic work in 
English and French at reasonable rates, call 
472-4621. 

Theses, reports, résumés, etc. 16 years ex- 
perience In both languages. Rapid service.' 
$1.50/double spaced. IBM. (2-mlnute walk 
from McGIII). Mrs. Paulette Vigneau», 
288-9638. 

356 — SERVICES OFFERED 

Don't have i way with words7 M.A. lecturer 
offers proofreading, editing of term papers, 
reports, theses. Reasonable. French, 
Spanish spoken. 849-8954 eves. 

French translation/ ghostwriting. Also typ- 
ing In French, English, Spanish. Call 
521-3414, mornings. 

FREEZE UP when you want to participate In 



class? Got "seminar presentation litters"? 
"Public Speaking" Anxiety Group forming 
at McGIII Counselling Service. Phone 
392-5119 now! 

TEST ANXIETY groups now forming at 
McGIII Student Counselling Service. 6 
weekly sessions to help you relax and con- 
cenlrate on exams. Phone 392-5119 nowl 

Anorexia, bulimia, compulsive overeating 
treatment Is being offered at the Montreal 
Centre (or Personal Growth. Both Individual 
and group work are available. Phone 

284-0062. 

Learn conversational or written French or 
English In a relaxed setting. Phone Mary 

B43-307B. 

MANHATTAN weekends (rem S98 Canadian 
Including first class Penta Hotel, deluxe 
bus, tour, discount coupons. Departures 
February 9, 23. Bus only $49.00. Easter 

also. 342-5466. 

361 — ARTICLES FOR SALE 
Cheap Plane ticket to Vancouver February 
16-26. Quick sale. Call Susan 843-3203. 
Leave message II not In. ' 

Military surplus sale - EXXA - 30% to 
50% ofl everything — one week only — 
pack saks, P-coats etc 1477 Mansfield, 
1210 St Denis. 

Booksale at NO EXIT bookshop. 3636 St. 
Laurent. From Feb 1st - Feb 4th. 25% off 
all English stock, French books hall price. 

For tale - double dresser — 6 drawers. 
Solid wood construction. Wood-like finish. 



$80 or best offer. Tel-' 

For sale: Smith-Corona electric typewriter In 
perfect working condition. Price negotiable. 
Please call 933-5250, alter 8 pm. 

:'10,000 DIFFERENT ORIGINAL MOVIE 
POSTERS. Catalogue $2.00. Mnemonics 
Ltd.. DEPT "H", no 9. 3600 21 St N.E., 
Calgary, Alta. T2E-6V6. 



building. To claim - call 695-8731 after 
4:30 pm and ask for Doug. 

Lost antique Victorian paste brooch with 
blue stone between Pine near University and 
McLennan Library via campus. Great sen- 
timental value. Reward;.pleasecall Christine 
If found 932-0634 or messages only 
932-0016. 

Would the person who took a GREEN ARMY 
JACKET, from Gerts II on Friday please 
return at least its contents to Student Socle- 
ty lost and found. 

385 — NOTICES 

Fight the high cost of getting drunkl Make 
your own beer and enter the KRT beer brew- 
ing contest. $3 tee covers everything. 
Phone 286-0137 (Tony).' ^ 

GROUP COUNSELLING at the McGIII 
Counselling Service (or personal, social or 
emotional help and support. Free and con- 
fidential. Fridays 3:00 - 4:30. Phone 
392-5119 for Information. 

it's not too expensive to ski 'cause 22 
bucks Is the fee. You'll be wanting to yodel, 
on your favourite mogul. Smuggler'! Notch 
on Feb 3. 

ARE EMOTIONS making your life un-, 
manageable. Try Emotions Anonymous, 
Wednesday evenings, 7:45, at the Ersklne 
and American Church. 3407 Du Musée at 



Sherbrooke West. 



Atwood and Steinbeck? Music? Ronnie and 
Yuri together aqaln? Anything goes! Discus- 
sion groups being formed. Call evenings 
7-10 PM. 933-9638. 

IMPROVE YOUR MARKS this term by learn- 
ing how to study more effectively. Improve 
your ability to concentrate In only six short 
weeks, through hypnosis. Improve your 
memory. For Information, call Dr. Nathan 
Schiff at 935-7755 or drop In to 1538 Sher- 
brooke Street West, Suite 710 and ask us 
about the special student rales. 

The 'MHz' Is opening up today. Let's all 
stand up and shout "hooray"! There'll be 
bands galore so you can dance. C'mon , take 
a chance. 

387 -VOLUNTEERS 

Volunteers needed for the Cerebral Palsy 
Telethon Feb 4th & 5th at Complex Desjar- 
dlns. Contact Community McGill Union 408 
or phone 392-8937 for more Info. 

All those Interested in volunteering In prison 
please come to meeting 4 pm Thurs. Feb. 2; 
Rm 3, 1215 Visitation St. (Beàudry Metro). 
For Into call Paul 738-2982. 

Patient companion needed for a nine year 
old autistic boy living In N.D.G. Two hours a 
week required - contact Community 
McGIII. Unon 408. 392-8937. 



TODAYS 



383— TO GIVEAWAY 



Beautiful, extremely affectionate, loyal, 
playful young cat desperately needs a kind 
home. Owner allergic. Please save her from 
a worse late. Call 286-1794. 

365— WANTED TO BUY 

Wanted: Sturdy, athletic, reliable, old 
manual typewriter. Preferably vintage Olym- 
pia model. Must be In impeccable working 
condition. Please call 8 AM or after 8 PM. 

933-5250. 

370 -RIDES 

One ride needed to Syracuse N.Y. leaving 
Thursday Feb 2nd or Friday Feb 3rd & retur- 
ning Sunday Feb 5th - expenses shared. 
Please call Ellssa 286-0569. 

372 — LOST & FOUND 

Lost: a vary small blue case with a pair ol 
contact lenses Inside. If found, please 

phone 286-0269. ■ 

Found - 1 scarf in Leacock on Fri at 1:00 
pm. 1 leather cap In the same building & 
time. 1 pair of women's gloves In F.D.A. 



Bake Salt - to benefit the Semaine d'lnfor- 

matlon Anti-Apartheid Awareness Week. 

Lobby of Leacock, 11h-14h. 

Gays and Ltsblans of McGin - meeting at 

16h on People: Why we need them. Check 

bulletin board by Union 417 lor room 

number. 

The Jewish Feminine Mystique — guest lec- 
turer Rabbi M. New will explore the Jewish 
perspective o( "woman". 20h at Chabad 
House, 3429 Peel. 842-6616. 
Kabbalah — A new class on kabbalah 
begins at 12h led by Rabbi M. New at 
Chabad House. 

Tertufla - desde lis 2 hasta las 5. Bronf- 
man Spanish Lounge - plso 6. Café v 
Pastel. 

McGill Womyn't Union - General business 
meeting - Important decisions will be 
made. 17h In Union 423. 
Feminist Rim Series — Short experimental 
(Urns by vvornyn. 20h In Leacock 132. Free 
popcorn (or first 500. 

Armenian Students' Association - get- 
together from 12h-15h In Union 403. 
AIESEC McGlll - social committee meeting 
at the office at 16h30- 
Amnesty International - Urgent Action 
meeting at 17h In Union 415. All welcome 
McGIII Foster Parents' Association - 
general meeting at 17h In Union 415. All 
welcome. 

Circle K - meeting at 20h In Union 408. 
Film Society - presents Undergraduate 
Filmmakers followed by discussion. 20h In 
Leacock 132. General meeting In L132 at 



- 191115. 

History Students' Association Film Séries - 
presents Night and Fog and Olympia at 15h 
In Leacock 13. Free. 

Savoy Society's - Pirates of Penzance 
tickets now on sale: $5 (or all Fri. and Sat. 
shows, $4 lor student and seniors on 
Thurs. ,$5 (or others, $3 (or students and 
seniors on Wed. ,$4 lor others. For reserva- 
tions and Information: Sadies Box Office 
(392-8928) or Savoy Society (392-8983). 
Shows at 20h Feb. 9.10.11.15.16.17.18 in 
Moyse Hall, Arts Bldg. 
Pro-law — presents the Verdict on video in 
Leacock 112 at 16h. 

Pollack Concert Hall - Concert Choir and 
wind ensemble with flute orchestra. Pro- 
gram Includes Stravinsky's "Mass" and 
Brant's "Angels S Devils". 20h. 

Winter Carnival Tournament - Judges 
needed (or Int'l Debating tournament. More 
Info In Union lobby 12h-14h. Training ses- 
sions In Union 310 at 12h and 14h. 
Sister Anne't Praytr Group — In the green 
room ol the Nwman Centre, 3484 Peel. 
19h30. 392-6711. 

Christianity & Socialism In a Canadian Con- 
text — a study/action group (or people in- 
terested In exploring "the Idols In our Midst 
- Is religion liberating In Canada?" 
Facllltatedby McGIII chaplains at the 
Newman Centre. 16h. 
Christian Meditation - at 12h led by 
Benedictine Oblate Derek Smith. Green room 
ol Newman Centre. 
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PEEL 
PLAZA DELI 

Delicious take-out sandwiches 
always ready or prepared for 
you while you wait. 

*Pastries 
*Groceries 
*Meats & Cheeses 
*Beer & Wine 
Open 8 am — 9 pm 
Sundays 10 am - 8 pm 

PEEL PLAZA BLDG. 

3460 PEEL ST. 
843-3053 



i f^oi$nen|?l elle lui „ m s ^ ' \ 

jgaas^sk 1 mm 1— | 





fi For her: wash, cut and blow dry j I I I I For him: wash, cut and set, H 
I Only $16 with this coupon. L 1 1 1 Only $11 with this coupon. \ 

m^S"mB9m S73 ■ ■■Va STS ■■ — m m ■» — » « m mb'^ 

I Place Ville Marie Place Bonaventure 

I 886-2861 Alexis Nlhon Plaza (pourluO Les Coffures 2020 I 

p _ 931^2571^^ .«H'i^L.» 844.2400^^ j 




CO-OP N.D.G. ' 

5122 Sherbrooke (metro Vendôme) 
486-2421 

California Thompson 
raisins 1.29/lb 

Hulled Sunflower 

Seeds .99 Ab 

Swedish emmenthal 3.59/lb 



Aquanature 
Spring water 



1.29/41. 



Save 15 %-60% by becoming a 
member. 

Inquire about special arrangement! 



REFLECTIONS ON MEDICAL PRACTISE IN 
THE EARLY 20th CENTURY 

A Seminar with Drs J.B. Scriver, H. Segall and 
F. Gurd 

Thursday, Feb. 2, 8:00 pm 

Osier Library, 3rd Floor 
Maclntyre Medical Sciences Building 

Presented by the Osier Society — McGIII Univ. 
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Richardson &-> ^Benoit 
Optometrists 

J. Henry Richardson Jr. O.D. 
Jacques Benoit O.D. 

Eye Examinations 
Glasses — Contact Lenses 

630 Sherbrooke W., Ste. 100 
(Between Union & University) 

849-1274 



"MASCULINE LIBERATION" and the 

changing conditions of men in the 1980's 

With: Guest Speaker - ANDRE MICHAUD 

— Editor of "Horn-Info" Magazine 

— Professor of Anthropology at U.Q.A.M. 

• * Question and answer period will follow. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1/1984 
AT 7:30 P.M. 
3460 STANLEY STREET 
McGILL HILLEL 
INFO: 845-9171 




McGILL WINTER 
CARNIVAL '84 



WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 1st 

10:00 am - 5:00 pm - Scavenger Hunt - Union Lobby 
8:00 pm GALA OPENING OF THE MITS with QUICKSTEP, THE 
WISEGUYS and a Special Appearance by MICHAEL S. JACKSON 
Cover: $2.00 with McGill I.D. 
$3.00 General Public . 



THURSDAY FEBRUARY 2nd 

McLympics - Surprise Event no 2 - In front of Arts Bldg. 
12:00 pm - Slave Auction In Gertrudes (proceeds for CHF) 
1:00 pm - McLympics - Tug of War - location TBA 
7;00 pro • Movie - Pink Royd: The^W^ifDAA -.$1.50 : 




FRIDAY FEBRUARY 3rd 

7:00 am - Ski Day - Buses leave Union for Smugglers Notch Vt. 
$22.00 Downhill - $16.00 X-Country - Includes transportation and lift 
Tickets at Sadies 

8:00 pm - REGGAE NIGHT in the MITZ 
8:00 pm - Cultural Show by ISA 

.10:00 pm -. Dance and Groove to the sound of MESSENJAH 
Cover: $3.50 with McGill I.D. 
$5.00 General Public 



SATURDAY FEBRUARY 4th 

. GRAND FINALE In TJHE MITZ with THE XMEN 
îk «eaveri *$2.00 with MeGin 1.0.- - V "■ 
$3.00 General PubuS; ... 



MOLS 



The Mitz's Indoor Plants were provided by HoIIandla Nursery Inc., largest selection of 
tropical plants available In the Montreal area at competitive prices. 
3200 Harwood, Vaudreull Tel no. 455-5764 
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Grand 
Special 



Salon Ralph ££ai 

Shampoo, cut, wask & blow dry 



$9.50 

for Kim 




HIGH LIGHT 
$25 



$13.50 

for her 



Perm or modelling, shampoo, cut 
and blow-dry: $25 

— * 844-9688 




FITNESS 

AEROBIC DANCE 
FLEXERCISE 
KAJUKENBO 
$3 per hour 



372 Ste-Calherine Ouest 
Studio 222, Montreal H3B 1A2 
Tél. 86&4131 



THE JEWISH FEMININE MYSTIC 
COME AND EXPLORE 



' Are Women Second Class Citizens? 
1 Woman and the Workforce 
1 Equal Rights in the Synagouge 
• 'Shared Family Responsibilities 

GUEST SPEAKER 
RABBI M. NEW 

TONIGHT Wed Feb 1 8:00 PM 
CHABAD HOUSE 3429 Peel 
842-6616 



Followed by Refreshments 



No Charge 




SCARLET KEY 
AWARD 1984 



We are now calling for applications for the Scarlet Key 
Award which distinguishes those students who deserve 
recognition for their contributions to McGill aside from 
academic achievement. Excellence in leadership, as 
demonstrated by effort and ability to motivate and involve 
others will be especially considered. Any student exhibiting 
such qualities while maintaining their academic 
commitments may be nominated for the receipt of this 
honour. 

Students or persons wishing to nominate a student may pick 
up application kits at the Students' Society General Office, 
3480 McTavish Street, room 105 (next to Sadie's). 
Upon completion, application forms may be returned to the 
Scarlet Key Committee through Internal Mail at the Students* 
Society information desk or in Porters' Offices in McGill 
buildings. 

If you require additional information please enquire at the 
Students' Society information desk or speak to a member of 
the Scarlet Key Committee. 

The selection Committee will review applications on a 
regular basis and will announce award recipients or invite 
applicants for an interview as appropriate. 

THE DEADLINE IS FEBRUARY 29th, 1984 

Scott Keating 
/oan/e Vance 
Coordinators 
Scarlet Key Committee 



La Maison Hispanique 

(Snowdon Metro) 
Spanish Conversation 
A non-traditional approach 
Spanish for practical, everyday 
situations. 

Day & Evening 10 wk sessions 
Courses begin Feb. 13 
TeL 481-7203 




lOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOaO 

CUP THIS AO 



LET US PREPARE YOU 
FOR THE 

March 3, 1984 LSAT 

and the 
March 17, 1984 GMAT 



of 20 In. Ol instruc 




Classes for the 
March 3rd LSAT 

Feb. 16, 18, 19/84 

and for the 

March 17th GMAT 
March 2, 3, 4 /84 
in Montreal 

To register c* it or write: 
GMAT7LSAT PREPARATION 
COURSES 

PjO. BOX 537, Station A 
TORONTO, ONT. H5W 1G7 
(416) «54X77 

in Montreal call (514) 286-4005 



Contiki s Euro 

Why pay more to get less when with 
Contiki you pay less and get more ... 
If you're 1 8 - 35 and looking for action, 
adventure and fun in 
Europe, let Contiki 
show you around. 

0 CHECK THE CHOICE 
0 CHECK THE VALUE 

p . [7] CHECK THE EXTRA'S 

(COKTIKIJ 0 CHECK the FREETIME 




De votre M VOYAGES 
côté! aV4 CUTS 

The iwti campant ol a s 
vomers cuts monthcai 

McC.ll SluOfnl Union Uuilmni; 

514849-9201 



You've only One choice - CONTIKI. 
Pick up your Free brochure today. 




Opportunities 
in Satellite 
Communications Engineering 



Canada's leader in the satellite com- 
munications industry announces an 
engineering challenge in an exciting and 
rapidly growing environment 

COM DEV ol Cambridge, Ontario is a 
source of high technology subsystems 
and is the world's largest supplier of 
microwave multiplexing systems for both 
space and ground applications. Our' 
clients include many of North America's 
and Western Europe's leading satellite 
prime contractors and systems 
operators. 

We are expanding. If you are a 
graduate in electrical or mechan- JBk 
ical engineering, computer 
science, applied or engineering^^— ~\, 



COM DEV 



physics, and if you are interested in any of 
the following disciplines, COM DEV would 
like to hear from you. 

• Software Design involving Synthesis and 
Optimization of Microwave Circuits 

• Circuit Design in Finline and Wave- 

Suides at frequencies up to 50 GHz 
licrowave Ferrite Devices and Sub- 
systems 

• Surface Acoustic Wave Devices 

• Radar Signal Processing Subsystems 

• SAW Enhanced Digital Communications 
Subsystems. 

Reply in writing to: 
M. Churchill, COM DEV LTD, 
155 Sheldon Dr., Cambridge, 
Ontario, Canada N1R 7H6 



Refer to File No. 118 

All applications will be acknowledged. 
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